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ABHANDLUNGEN 
HERODOTUS’ PORTRAIT OF CAMBYSES 


In the Suda we read that Simonides of Ceos wrote an elegiac poem entitled, 
The Kingdom of Cambyses and Darius'. Like many entries in the Suda and 
almost all our data on Simonides this statement cannot be accepted on its own 
merits’, but neither should it be dismissed offhand as an implausible 
fabrication. 

In his account of the Ionian revolt Herodotus pauses to note that among the 
Greeks killed by the Persians in battle during the retreat from Sardis was the 
Eretrian general, Eualcides, “who won crowns as an athlete and was greatly 
praised by Simonides of Ceos” (5, 102.3). Therefore he was familiar with 
Simonides’ work, and would undoubtedly have made use of the elegiac poem 
about Cambyses and Darius had it been known to him when he wrote his 
History. But even if it was not, the title alone is provocative. Why should the 
kingdom of Cambyses and Darius be the subject of an elegiac poem? It serves 
to remind us of the sharp break that occurred when Cyrus’ line died out and 
the empire was shaken to its foundations until Darius emerged as a second 
founder, an achievement still commemorated in the time of Herodotus by a 
festival called the Magophonia, during which no Magus was allowed on the 
streets (3, 79)’. We would like to know whether Simonides, patriotic Greek 
that he was, made any invidious comparisons between the two monarchs, for 
such comparisons were surely made. 

As time went on, and one Persian king followed another the distinction, 
particularly in the minds of the Greeks, became blurred between the empire 
founded by Cyrus and the empire as refounded by Darius. Cyrus continued to 
be admired, in fact he became the pattern for kingship among fourth century 
Greek writers*. But Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, suffered from a damnatio 
memoriae. Regarded at best as incompetent he is usually depicted as tyrannical 


1 See Suda s.v. Xiswvidns (È 439). 

2 We can only guess at the nature of this poem (ń Kapßúoov xai Aageiov Baotreia). See 
Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. der griech. Literatur, 1 1’, 518 n.6; see also Jacoby, FGrHist 696 F 32 (he 
implies that it is not genuine); and A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 2nd impression 1959, 271, who says: “Simonides wrote poems (sic) on the 
‘Kingdoms of Cambyses and Darius’”’. 

3 See H. 3.79; also Ctesias in FGrHist 688 F 13 c.18 = Pers. 15. 

* The Cyropaedia is merely the most conspicuous example, but Xenophon’s fellow Socratic, 
Plato, alludes to Cyrus in similar terms (Epist. 2, 311a); while Antisthenes wrote a Cyrus (D.L. 6, 
1.16). 
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and vindictive, with a brutal contempt for religious traditions®. And in this 
denigration Herodotus played a major role, because it is his portrait that 
chiefly influenced later writers. It has been said that Herodotus’ portrait of 
Cambyses is full of contradictions because the historian lacked the critical 
acumen to combine his sources into a consistent narrative’, but it has also been 
argued that Herodotus’ Cambyses is a figure influenced by Greek tragedy’. 
Although neither observation is entirely wrong their dissimilarity suggests that 
a re-examination of the account of Cambyses in Herodotus is needed and that 
it might possibly tell us something more about the historian’s mental 
processes. 

We will begin our discussion with two passages that show traces of a 
tradition unfavorable to Darius. The first of these also contains the first 
reference to Cambyses, and it occurs at the end of the reign of Cyrus. The 
Persian king is on the point of crossing the Araxes river into the land of the 
Massagetae. Before crossing over he designates Cambyses as his successor, 
should anything untoward occur; and he orders him to return to Persia, taking 
Croesus with him. He is urged to treat Croesus with the greatest consideration 
(1, 208). Immediately after he crossed the river Cyrus had a dream (209): 

“... in his dream Cyrus thought he saw the oldest son of Hystaspes 
with wings on his shoulders, and one of them overshadowed Asia, the 
other Europe. Now the oldest son of Hystaspes son of Arsames, being 
an Achaemenid, was Darius, who was about 20 years old at that time, 
and who had been left behind in Persia as not yet being of the right age 
for going on campaign. When Cyrus woke up he considered the dream 
in his own mind. Concluding that it was important he summoned 
Hystaspes, and taking him aside, he said: ‘Hystaspes, your son is 
plotting against me and my kingdom, and he has been detected. I will tell 
you how I know that this is so. The gods are concerned about me, and 
they reveal everything that threatens me ahead of time. Now last night 
when I was asleep I saw your oldest son with wings on his shoulders, 
one of which overshadowed Asia and the other Europe. After such a 
dream it necessarily follows that he is plotting against me. Do you now 
go back to Persia as fast as possible, and do whatever has to be done, but 
see to it that you bring him before me for trial when I return after 
completing these conquests.’”’ 


> Plato explains this by Cyrus’ neglect of his education — just as Darius neglected his son 
Xerxes. See his sketch of Persian history in the Laws (3, 694a-695e). 

é See Ivo Bruns, Das literarische Porträt der Griechen im fünften u. vierten Jahrhundert vor 
Chr. Geb., 2nd ed. Hildesheim 1961, 79-80. 

7? See Ph.-E. Legrand, Hérodote Histoires III, 3rd. ed. Paris 1958, p. 12: “Cambyse apparaît 
dans cette histoire comme un personnage de tragédie victime de son démon .. .” 
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And then Herodotus continues (210): 

“Cyrus spoke thus, because he thought Darius was conspiring against 
him, but actually the god was revealing to him his own impending death, 
there in that country, and that his kingdom would devolve on Darius. 
Hystaspes answered him as follows: ‘ʻO King, there cannot by any man 
of Persian birth who would plot against you, but if there is may he perish 
immediately! For you have made the Persians free men instead of slaves, 
and rulers instead of the subjects of others. But since a dream reports 
that my son is plotting rebellion against you, I will surrender him to you 
to use him in any way you see fit.’ After making this reply Hystaspes 
recrossed the Araxes and went back to Persia to take custody of his son 
Darius for Cyrus.” 

Is Herodotus’ account as straightforward as it appears to be? Frisch thinks 
that it is. He classifies the dream as a ‘Death dream’. Such dreams are always 
fulfilled, but never understood by the man who is to die, they are always 
ambiguous. It is for that reason that Darius appears with his wings reaching the 
sky — to confuse Cyrus?®. But this seems very arbitrary. In neither of the other 
‘Death dreams’ cited by Frisch is anything said about the succession (either of 
the Pisistratids or of Polycrates)’, yet Herodotus does describe other dreams 
where a king sees someone else taking over his rule — a dream such as 
Cambyses was to have (3, 30) and Astyages had already had (1, 107-108). But 
Frisch puts these dreams in a different category, as Schicksalstraume, ‘Dreams 
of fate’. And while Schicksalstraume cannot be averted, both Astyages and 
Cambyses make the attempt, and as we have seen, Cyrus tries to prevent the 
fulfillment of his dream by having Darius arrested. Is it not more reasonable to 
regard Cyrus’ dream like that of Astyages, as heralding the appearance of a 
new royal line? Darius must have seemed to many Persians to have been a 
usurper, as in fact he was. The story of Cyrus’ dream would help justify the 
usurpation. Herodotus does not or will not see this’’. The strangest part is that 
he represents Cambyses as having accompanied his father on his last campaign, 
while in fact Cambyses was acting as regent for his father in Babylonia, where 
he had had some eight years experience in governing when his father died"’. 

And now we will discuss the other passage that shows traces of a tradition 
unfavorable to Darius. After telling us how Darius set up a system of tax 


8 See Peter Frisch, Die Träume bei Herodot, Meisenheim a. d. Glan 1968, 30-32. 

9 Ibid. 32-35 (Hipparchus): 28-30 (Polycrates). 

10 The circumstances in which Darius found himself are not unlike those surrounding the 
accession of Sargon II to the Assyrian throne — though Sargon was even more extravagant in the 
claims he made to divine favor. See Eduard Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. vol. 3. 5th ed., Darmstadt 1975, 
30f.; A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria, new impression, Univ. of Chicago Press 1960, 206; and 
esp. S. Smith in CAH vol. 3, 44f., where he says: “. . . he is supposed to have been a usurper, but 
this does not preclude the possibility of his belonging to a family descending from kings.” 

11 See Olmstead, Hist. Pers. Emp., 86-87. 
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districts throughout the empire for collecting tribute, Herodotus goes on to 

say (3, 89.3): 
“During the reign of Cyrus, and again under Cambyses no fixed tribute 
was established, but gifts were made. Because of this assessment and 
other similar measures the Persians speak of Darius as a shopkeeper 
(xatndoc), of Cambyses as a despot (Seomdtys) and of Cyrus as a father 
(nato): the first, because he made a profit out of everything; the 
second because he was harsh and contemptuous; and the last because he 
was kind and gave them all sorts of good things.” 

Once again we find Herodotus trying to fit in a bit of extraneous material, 
and once more he gives himself away. He cannot resist the Persian saying 
about their first three monarchs, but he needs to find a place for it in his 
narrative, which he solves by tacking it on to his description of the system of 
tributes established by Darius. Yet later on he tells us (97.1): 

“These then were the districts and the tribute assessments. Persis alone 

was not subject to tribute because the land where the Persians live was 

not subject to the payment of tribute.” 
Elsewhere Herodotus makes it clear that the payment of tribute (pdQo¢) was 
the mark of a subject people". No doubt Darius did exact money, one way or 
another, from the Persians (many of whom did not live in Persis), but it is very 
awkward to charge him with meanness in the present context. Why should the 
Persians be outraged because he exacted tribute from satrapies inhabited 
largely by conquered peoples? Herodotus must have sensed this, because, he 
explains Darius’ epithet by saying that he was called kapelos, “because he made 
a profit out of everything.” However, his explanation that Cyrus was called 
‘Father’ by the Persians, “because he was kind and gave them all sorts of good 
things,” is less satisfactory. The real reason is given by Hystaspes in the 
passage discussed earlier (1, 210,2), yet here Herodotus avoids the natural 
interpretation for a banality! 

But the most interesting explanation concerns Cambyses, who obtained his 
soubriquet, “because he was harsh and contemptuous.” Here Herodotus 
interprets a word of many meanings in a sense unfavorable to Cambyses. The 
word (Seondétyc) can mean ‘despot’, as translated above, but it can also mean 
‘master’ in speaking of the owner of a slave (or the head of a household), or it 
can be an innocuous word applied to an absolute ruler. In fact Herodotus has 
Prexaspes use this term as the equivalent of ‘Sire’ in addressing Cambyses (3, 
62.3). As all Persian kings, including Cyrus, were absolute rulers no criticism 
of Cambyses is intended. The only butt of the Persian saying therefore 1s 
Darius. The point of view is that of one who looks back to the halcyon days, 


12 See H. 1, 27 where he says the Asiatic Greeks were conquered by Croesus and forced to pay 
tribute. 
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the time when the empire was young. The age of splendor began with Cyrus, 
the father of his country, who freed his compatriots from the rule of the 
Medes, but is also continued with Cambyses who added Egypt and Cyrene, 
and even exacted military service from the Ethiopians”. Darius, however, was 
a parvenu; the Scythian campaign was a fiasco; the old magic was gone. Traces 
of this undercurrent of disapproval among the Persians themselves may be 
detected in Sardis during the Ionian revolt’. 

But let us turn back once more to the main narrative. Book I closes with a 
short account of the customs of the Massagetae, and Book II opens by 
mentioning the accession of Cambyses to the throne. We now learn that his 
mother Cassandane, the daughter of Pharnaspes, had died some time before 
her husband and that Cyrus had ordered her death to be mourned throughout 
the empire. Clearly Cambyses’ mother came from a ranking Persian family. 
The first chapter closes by announcing Cambyses’ decision to invade Egypt, 
yet no more is said about the matter until Book III, which begins as follows: 

“It was against this man Amasis that Cambyses the son of Cyrus 

marched out, leading the other subjects whom he ruled, including the 

Ionian and Aeolian Greeks, and for the following reason.” 
In what follows Herodotus presents different versions. The first, which he 
attributes to ‘the Persians’ carries the story back to Cyrus, who has asked 
Amasis to send him an eye doctor. The doctor, torn reluctantly from his family 
in Egypt, later malictously advises Cambyses to ask Amasis to send him his 
daughter. Instead Amasis, afraid of refusing the Persian king, resorts to 
trickery. He sends another girl dressed in all the finery of an Egyptian princess. 
She in turn tells Cambyses the truth, and so he decides to attack Egypt. This 
makes an attractive subplot, because the young woman sent to Persia was 
Nitetis, the daughter of Apries, earlier overthrown by Amasis. We can see how 
such an explanation might serve the Persians in making what was really a war 
of conquest appear to be a war of revenge against Amasis because he had 
overthrown the legitimate pharaoh, Apries. And that would appeal to certain 
Egyptians who resented Amasis’ policies, most of all perhaps his encouraging 
foreigners to come to Egypt. 

Then Herodotus cites an Egyptian version which maintains that Cambyses 
was really the son of an Egyptian woman, the same Nitetis, only according to 
the Egyptians it was Cyrus who had asked Amasis for his daughter and 
received the daughter of Apries instead. Herodotus rejects this as a lie on two 


13 The Cyrenaeans sent gifts, which Cambyses regarded as niggardly (3.13). The Ethiopians 
near Egypt acknowledged Persian supremacy (7, 9.2), and we find them serving under Mardonius 
at Plataea (9, 32.1). Therefore Cambyses must have had some success in that region. H. mentions 
only his failure against the Longlived Ethiopians. 

14 See my article in Historia 30, 1981, 385-393, “Aeneas Tacticus, Herodotus and the Ionian 
revolt,” esp. notes 13 and 15. 
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counts: first because the Egyptians knew very well that no bastard could 
become king of Persia if there was a legitimate heir, and second because it was 
well-known that Cambyses was the son of Cassandane, whose father was an 
Achaemenian. This statement is reinforced by an anecdote (3, 3), according to 
which Cyrus was indeed bewitched by the ‘Egyptian woman’ to the extent of 
neglecting Cassandane and her handsome children. In his anger the young 
Cambyses vows to turn Egypt upside down when he becomes king. 

When he had decided to invade Egypt Cambyses was faced with the 
problem of crossing the desert tract. This was solved for him by obtaining the 
help of the ‘King of the Arabs’, on the advice of Phanes, a Greek military man 
from Halicarnassus who had deserted Amasis and joined the Persians (3, 4.3). 

In the meantime Amasis has died after a reign of 44 years, during which he 
suffered no reverses. But when his son Psammenitus came to the throne there 
was a bad omen. Drops of water fell (paxáðı) in Egyptian Thebes, something 
that had never occurred before nor since, as the Thebans told Herodotus (3, 
10). 

After crossing the desert without incident the Persian army reached 
Pelusium where they found Psammenitus waiting for them. Angered at Phanes 
for his treachery, the Greek and Carian mercenaries slaughtered Phanes’ sons 
in full view of the Persians (11)'°. In the battle which ensued the Persians were 
ultimately victorious, though not until they had suffered heavy casualties’®. 
The defeated Egyptians fled in disorder to Memphis, and Cambyses sent a 
herald on a Mytilenian ship to call on them to surrender. But the Egyptians ran 
down and destroyed the ship, then tore the men into pieces with their bare 
hands and retired within the walls. While the siege continued the adjoining 
Libyans were so terrified that they surrendered without a fight. Likewise 
Cyrene and Barca yielded. Cambyses graciously accepted the gifts sent by the 
Libyans, but he showed his contempt for the niggardly amount of silver the 
Cyrenaeans sent him by tossing it to the soldiers with his own hands (13). 

Ten days after Memphis fell Cambyses arranged to have the prisoners led off 
to their doom in a procession which passed within full view of Psammenitus, 
and then ordered his spies to watch carefully to see what the Egyptian would 
do. When Psammenitus sat dry-eyed while his daughter passed by as a slave, 
and his son went off to be executed, yet wept copiously when he saw an old 
crony of his reduced to begging from the crowd, Cambyses was moved, much 
as Cyrus had been moved earlier by the fate of Croesus. In fact Herodotus tells 
us he would have made him his governor of Egypt had not Psammenitus been 


15 See Aen. Tact. 10, 23. The same situation is suggested, except that it is the attacking force that 
holds the children as hostages. 

16 Less cautious than H., Ctesias supplies us with statistics : 50.000 Egyptians and 7000 Persians 
die in battle (FGrHist 688 F 12, c.10 = Pers. 9). 
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caught stirring up rebellion. Thereupon he was arrested and forced to drink 
bull’s blood (14-15)'”. 

The first sign of any deterioration in Cambyses’ character comes when he 
desecrates the tomb of Amasis and abuses his body. Unable to break the 
mummy by brute force, Cambyses’ minions were told to consign it to the 
flames, thus violating both Persian and Egyptian beliefs, as Herodotus informs 
us'®, He cites an alternative version he heard in Egypt, that Amasis had 
foreseen how Cambyses would act and therefore had the body of someone else 
buried in his grave. The historian rejects this as a fabrication. 

This incident illustrates the complexity of the structure of Herodotus’ 
narrative. He rejects (but also perpetuates) this Egyptian version, much as he 
earlier rejected (while repeating) that other Egyptian story that Cambyses was 
the son of the daughter of Apries. Are the two rejected versions part of a single 
source, or are they distinct? They may be connected. The extreme hatred of 
Cambyses for Amasis fits in very well with the Egyptian fiction that he was the 
son of Apries’ daughter, since it was Amasis who deposed Apries and then sent 
his daughter off to become Cyrus’ concubine. The same version would be 
responsible for representing Cyrus as doting on his Egyptian consort Nitetis. 
But the Cambyses who, as a boy, promises his Persian mother, Cassandane, to 
turn Egypt upside down to avenge her, belongs to the Persian account 
accepted by Herodotus. 

We may take this one step further. Herodotus tells us earlier that Amasis 
never suffered a major setback in his entire career (10.2). We are also given an 
unusually full and favorable description of his deeds as pharaoh, including his 
friendship with the Greeks, shown by gifts to the temple of Athena in Cyrene, 
Athena in Lindos and of Hera in Samos (2, 182). Therefore, as has been 
suggested, there was a special Samian tradition about that influenced 


17 C.F. Lehmann-Haupt (““Kambyses” 3 in R.-E. 10,2 col. 1821) suggests that Psammetichus 
III (i.e. Psammenitus) was entrusted with the government of Egypt during the Ethiopian campaign, 
but that when Cambyses returned there was an uprising. Psammetichus was removed and sent to 
Susa. Ctesias is hopelessly confused, calling the pharaoh Amyrtaeus — a much later rebel (Pers. 9) -, 
but apparently Lehmann-Haupt accepts Ctesias’ statement that Cambyses sent the conquered 
pharaoh to Susa — along with 6000 other Egyptians. It is hard to belive that H. really thought that 
drinking bull’s blood caused death, despite the story about Themistocles and the passage in Arist. 
HA, 3, 19 - which is not conclusive. On the legend about drinking bull’s blood, see F. J. Frost, 
Plutarch’s Themistocles: A Historical Commentary, Princeton Univ. Press 1980, 227. W. Aly 
(Volksmarchen, Sage u. Novelle bei Herodot , rev. ed. Gottingen 1969, 89) suggests H. had heard a 
Psammenitus ‘Novelle’ in Naucratis. But it is even worse to find a celebrated physician like Ctesias 
talking about death from drinking bull’s blood (Pers. 10). 

18 Leaving aside the question as to what Cambyses may in fact have done to the body of 
Amasis, it is interesting to see how Greek feeling about such treatment of the body of an enemy 
had changed Cf. Iliad 22, 395-404 (Achilles’ treatment of Hector) with H. 9, 79 — where the 
Spartan Pausanias speaks out strongly against such practices. 
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Herodotus’’. The effects of the Persian conquest of Egypt was felt in Samos 
and elsewhere. And from that point of view Cambyses was sure to be 
unpopular. 

But we have no further traces of an Egyptian version favorable to 
Cambyses. Such a view no doubt represented him honoring Egyptian religious 
beliefs because, like the Alexander of the Romance, he was half Egyptian by 
birth. But Herodotus, having decided on his own interpretation of Cambyses, 
makes no further use of this version. Nor does it leave any traces in Ctesias’ 
Persica”. 

Following the infliction of indignities on the body of Amasis, the Persian 
monarch makes plans for three separate military expeditions; 1) against 
Carthage; 2) against the Ammonians; and 3) against the ‘Longlived Ethio- 
pians’. All three are represented by Herodotus as failures. The Carthaginian 
expedition never materialized because the Phoenicians refused to attack one of 
their own colonies, while the expedition to Siwah was never heard from again 
once the army had left Oasis, and was presumed to have been wiped out by a 
sandstorm. It is worth noting that Oasis was held by a colony of the 
Aeschronian tribe from Samos (26). This fact may have been learned by 
Herodotus while he was in Samos. As to the planned expedition against 
Carthage, we have no information outside of the History. 

The Ethiopian expedition plays an important part in Herodotus’ portrait of 
Cambyses, but before discussing this we need to ask ourselves where 
Herodotus thought these Ethiopians lived. If we had the text of Hecataeus’ 
Tegiodos Fig we would also have Anaximander’s map of the inhabited world, 
as revised by Hecataeus!, and Herodotus was certainly familiar with that map, 
some aspects of which he ridiculed”*. The Ethiopians are an old problem going 
back at least to the Odyssey, where the poet divides them into two groups: 


19 Aly speaks of an originally independent Samiaca (oral? written?) as extending at least 
through the reign of Amasis (Volksmarchen 73) while Legrand in his discussion of Cambyses 
limits the Samian source to Asiatic events (Hérod. Hist. III, 33f.). But Samian local politics were 
linked with Cambyses by Polycrates’ offers of aid for the invasion of Egypt (3, 43-45), and H. may 
have obtained information about this when he was in Samos, and it was almost certainly in Samos 
he got most of his material on Amasis. 

20 Ctesias follows another source in making Cambyses the son of Cyrus, and Astyages’ 
daughter Amytis (FGrHist 688 F 9,1 = Pers. 2). This is regarded by Lehmann-Haupt as a Median 
invention (R.-E., “Kambyses,” 1812). Legrand argues that Cambyses left a bad reputation in 
Egypt. First he repected local customs, then he turned completely around, especially in the Apis 
affair (op. cit. 20f.). But here Legrand is opposed by modern historians of Egypt and of Persia. See 
below n. 33. 

21 The evidence on this is very good, since it comes from Eratosthenes. See Hugo Berger, 
Geographische Fragmente des Eratosthenes, Amsterdam 1964, 41f. See FGrHist 1 T 12 a-b. 

22 See e.g. his statement attacking the view that the river Ocean surrounds the land, “which is 
round as though turned out on a lathe” (4, 36); cf. Jacoby, “Herodotos”, R.-E. Supp. 2, 394. 
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those who lived in the East and those in the West (Od. 1, 22f.). In Herodotus’ 
time there was still no reliable information about the extreme southern 
region”. The ancient Egyptians had penetrated at least as far as Somaliland, 
and something about their expeditions can still be learned from sources going 
all the way back to the Old Kingdom”, but such information had not reached 
the Greeks. More recent discoveries in the time of Necho II are known to 
Herodotus”, but a vast territory still remained to serve as the home of strange 
animals and idealized peoples. It is this remote, mysterious Ethiopia, that 
interests Herodotus in his account of Cambyses, though he is well aware of 
another Ethiopia, adjoining Egypt (that is Nubia), quite distinct from the land 
of the ‘Long-lived Ethiopians”. 

Before attempting an invasion Cambyses decides to send spies to find out 
whether there actually was a Table of the Sun, and to obtain other information. 
To allay suspicion as to his motives the spies were to present gifts to the 
Ethiopian king”. But who would act as guides for his emissaries? For this he 
needed men who could be trusted and who knew the language of the 
Ethiopians. Accordingly Cambyses sent to the city of Elephantine for some of 
the Ichthyophagi, who were to act as guides. These Fisheaters are later 
described by Alexander’s admiral, Nearchus, in some detail, as living along the 
coast of Gedrosia; while others, who lived beside the Red Sea are described for 
us by Agatharchides of Cnidus?!. Herodotus will have heard of them himself 
when he visited Elephantine (2, 29.1). Since they understood the language of 
the Ethiopians, Herodotus apparently assumed that if you understood the 
Ethiopians south of the Egyptian border you also understood the ‘Long-lived 
Ethiopians’! But it would be unkind to press for practical details about a 
utopian people. 

The Ichthyophagi, who were sent with the emissaries as guides, reached the 
King of Ethiopia with Cambyses’ gifts, but the king was not deceived. Instead 
of arresting them as spies, he gave them permission to see anything they 


23 See J. O. Thomson, History of Ancient Geography, Cambridge Univ. Press 1948, 64-82. 

24 See Sir Alan Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, Oxford Univ. Press. 1961, 58f.; 99 (during 
Old Kgd.); 185 (scenes from the temple of an XVIIIth Dynasty queen showing Egyptian 
expedition). Also see CAH I, 2? (1971), 193f.; II, 1° (1973), 329-333. 

25 See 4, 42 — for the circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians; also Gardiner, Egypt 357. 

26 See Legrand, Hérod. Hist. III, p. 28: “Dans l’ensemble, ce que dépeignent les chapitres 18 a 
24, c'est un pays fabuleux.” See also S. M. Burstein, “Herodotus and the emergence of Meroe,” 
JSSEA Vol. 11,1 (1981), 1-5. | 

27 See Aly, Volksmdarchen 83-85 for the folklore elements in the account. 

28 For Nearchus’ description see Arrian, Indica, 26,2; also Agatharchides’ account of the 
Ichthyophagi in his On the Erythraean Sea, Book Five. It reaches us in a long excerpt from 
Photius’ Bibliotheca with less accurate supplements from Diodorus Siculus. The texts are in the 
GGM, vol. 1, 129-138, with chaps. 31-46 describing the Fisheaters. See T. S. Brown, Greek 
Historians, Lexington, Mass. 1973, esp. 190-194. 
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liked”. The king was sharply critical of Cambyses’ presents — except for the 
wine — and boasted of the longevity and the superior manliness of the 
Ethiopians. He remarked that the Persians should be grateful to the gods for 
not putting it into the heads of the Ethiopians to attack them (3. 21.3). And this 
is a favorite theme among the Greeks in general, including Herodotus. Rough, 
hardy unspoiled people are much better fighters than their civilized neighbors, 
weakened by luxury and good living”. 

In return, the Ethiopian king sent Cambyses a bow, advising the Persians to 
invade Ethiopia when they could easily bend this bow (21.3). Herodotus 
makes use of this familiar tale of a bow only a hero can bend’' to provoke 
Cambyses against his younger brother Smerdis, whose success, though only 
partial, caused Cambyses to send him back to Persia (30. 1-2). 

In his account of the invasion of Ethiopia by Cambyses’ army Herodotus’ 
chief purpose is to explain the character of the Persian king. The expedition 
was badly planned and the performance was even worse. The whole campaign 
is summarized in a single chapter (25). After using up their grain the soldiers 
devoured the pack animals, and it was only when they began to draw lots and 
devour one another that Cambyses was sufficiently horrified to turn back to 
Thebes, which he reached after suffering appalling losses. From Thebes he 
went on down to Memphis, where he dismissed the Greek naval contingent. 
His return happened to coincide with the appearance of a new Apis, ‘whom 
the Greeks call Epaphus’, to the Egyptians. The latter, as was their custom, put 
on their finest clothes and held a festival of rejoicing. Thinking that they were 
celebrating his own discomfiture, Cambyses summoned the Memphis officials 
and asked them why the Egyptians had not behaved this way when he visited 
the city before, while now, when he had lost most of his army, they made 
merry. They explained that their god appeared to them at rare intervals and 
that when he did so the Egyptians held a festival. Cambyses put the officials to 
death for lying to him. Then he summoned the priests, and when they made 
the same report he said that it would not have escaped his attention if some 
‘tame god’ (Bedg tug ergono) had arrived among the Egyptians, and then he 


29 The same forebearance is shown by Xerxes towards the spies sent to Sardis by the Greeks (7, 
146). 

3 E.g. see H. 1, 71 - where Croesus is warned by an unnamed Lydian against making war on 
the rough and hardy Persians. He only prays that the gods will not put it into the heads of the 
Persians to attack Lydia. 

3! Aly cites the Greek tradition about bows, and notes the resemblance between Smerdis and 
Telemachus (who come close to drawing Odysseus’ bow). He also cites other legendary tests of 
strength, including the bow Heracles left behind in Scythia (Aly, Volesmarchen, 85). But there is 
also Egyptian precedent for mighty bows. See Ancient Near Eastern Texts, ed. by J. B. Pritchard, 
2nd. ed., Princeton Univ. Press 1955, 247, where we read: ‘Amen-hotep-the-God*Ruler* of- 
Heliopolis . . . there is none who can draw his bow in his army .. .” It is worth noting that this 
inscription was found in Nubia (Ethiopia to H.). 
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ordered the priests to bring in the Apis bull. Herodotus then interrupts the 

narrative to give a description of the bull calf (28), and then continues (29): 
“When the priests brought the Apis, Cambyses, being ‘somewhat mad‘ 
(Ùnxouagyótegos), drew his sword, meaning to strike him in the belly, 
but he hit him in the thigh. Laughing, he said to the priests: ‘You 
blockheads! So this is the kind of god you have, with flesh and blood and 
vulnerable to iron! A god worthy of the Egyptians !? Though you are no 
longer rejoicing you have made me merry.’ Saying this, he ordered those 
charged with such duties to whip the priests, and to kill any Egyptian 
whom they found celebrating. Then the festival came to an end, the 
priests were punished and Apis, wounded in the thigh, died lying down 
in the temple. The priests buried him without Cambyses’ knowledge.”” 

According to ‘the Egyptians: Cambyses went mad because of his mistreat- 
ment of Apis (30), but Herodotus himself says that Cambyses was already 
‘somewhat mad’ when he stabbed the bull. 

At this point the historian gives us a summary of the evil deeds of 
Cambyses, the first of which (we note he does not include the slaying of Apis) 
has to do with his treatment of his brother Smerdis, ‘who had the same mother 
and father’, and whom — as we said earlier - Cambyses had sent back to Persia 
out of jealousy over his drawing the Ethiopian bow (30.1). And now 
Cambyses has a dream. He dreamed that a messenger arrived from Persia, 
reporting that Smerdis was sitting on the royal throne and that his head 
touched the heavens. When he awoke Cambyses sent a Persian named 
Prexaspes back to kill his brother. Prexaspes carried out his orders, either by 
persuading him to go hunting, or else by drowning him in the Erythraean Sea 
(30.2-3)4, 

Cambyses’ second evil deed has a background before the Egyptian 
expedition when, with the acquiescence of the Persian royal judges he married 


32 H.’s readers would think of Homer’s line (E 340): Iyoo, otég néo te ést paxdoEeoot 
eoio, quoted later by Seneca with reference to Alexander (Suas. 1,5 = FGrHist 124 T 13). 
There can be little doubt that H., like other Greeks, found the Egyptian idolatry of animals 
grotesque, but he would never venture to make such an observation in propria persona. This 
impression is reinforced by Cambyses’ reference to the Apis as a ‘tame god’ (Bed tis yeroeońðns). 

33 According to Gardiner (Egypt of the Pharaohs, 364) there is good archaeological evidence 
for believing Cambyses did not kill the Apis bull. See also Olmstead, Hist. Pers., 90. We even have 
a hieroglyphic inscription giving the biography of an Egyptian naval officer, Udjeharresne, which 
praises Cambyses, particularly for his concern about foreigners who had entered the temple of 
Neith — who were expelled by order of the Persian king (Gardiner, op. cit. 366f.). This obviously 
conflicts with what H. heard from some informants in Egypt. 

3 Drowning was sometimes used as a legal form of execution in Greece, at least in some cities, 
if we are to believe Polybius (4, 60.8). As to the alternative version, death during a hunt, many 
examples come to mind. That is how Croesus’ son died (1, 43). Xenophon, an expert on the 
subject, uses a hunt as a plausible way to get rid of an enemy in his fictional account of Cyrus 
(Cyrop. 4, 63f.). 
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his sister, something that had never been customary in Persia. Later he married 
another sister, who accompanied him to Eygpt, and his second evil deed was 
murdering her. Herodotus gives two explanations of her death, a Greek 
version and an Egyptian one. The former says that Cambyses staged an 
encounter between a lion cub and a young dog. The dog was getting the worst 
of it, when his brother broke loose and came to the rescue, and between them 
they overcame the lion cub. Then Cambyses’ sister wept, because when she 
saw the young dog help his brother she thought about Smerdis and how 
Cambyses had no brother to avenge him. When he heard this Cambyses was so 
enraged he killed his sister. The Egyptian account represents the sister as 
provoking the king by stripping the leaves off a lettuce, and comparing her act 
with Cambyses’ treatment of the house of Cyrus leaving it bare of leaves. 
Cambyses then kicked her in the belly in a fit of anger. She died, being 
pregnant at the time. It may seem inconsistent that Cambyses’ sister should 
know about the murder of Smerdis when precautions had been taken to keep 
the matter secret. How and Wells remark: “These stories are often said to be 
inconsistent but a mere suspicion, such as must have been current, would be 
fully sufficient to explain the sister’s reproach”. But why should such a 
suspicion arise? Later when Cambyses confessed to the murder no one 
believed him, attributing his remarks to an attempt to make trouble for his 
brother (65-66). They all remembered how jealous Cambyses had been of his 
brother over the bow of the Ethiopian king. However, there must have been an 
inner group, in addition to Prexaspes, who knew what had happened and 
Cambyses’ wife evidently belonged to it*. 

Returning now to the evil deeds of Cambyses, Herodotus remarks that 
whether or not Cambyses treated his close relatives as he did because he was 
maddened as the result of killing the Apis bull or for some different reason, he 
did terrible things to others as well, and some attributed his erratic behavior to 
the fact that he was afflicted by the sacred disease - which has been identified 
with epilepsy (33). The discussion of this malady in the Hippocratic corpus 
insists that the disease is no more sacred than any other”. The impression left 


35 See How & Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus, vol. 1, 265. The death of Cambyses’ sister 
has been compared with that of Poppaea (Tac. Ann. 16,6). 

36 See Legrand, Hérod. Hist. III, p. 61 n.1. Strabo says that Ethiopian Meroe was named for 
Cambyses’ sister (17, 1.5). Where he got his information is uncertain, but he does cite Eratosthenes 
on Meroe (2, 1.2—4). See also J. O. Thomson, Hist. Anc. Geog., 66. It should be remembered also 
that Darius’ Behistun inscription says that “ambyses killed Smerdis before the Egyptian 
expedition, but that people in general knew nothing about it (I 10). 

37 For the treatise on The Sacred Disease, see Hippocrates, vol. 2, Loeb ed., by W. H. S. Jones, 
129-183, c.1; also 17-18 (on madness); and 13 (for only use of term éxiAnyic in sense of ‘seizure’. 
Therefore Jones thinks, “other seizures, including certain forms of insanity, must not be 
excluded” (p. 132). The date of the treatise is probably later than H. However if, as ts argued, it 
was written by a pupil of the author of Airs Waters Places then there is at least a relationship, 
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in the reader’s mind is that Herodotus prefers for explain Cambyses’ behavior 
by his mental illness rather than to derive his mental illness from his 
sacrilegious deeds. 

He gives other examples of Cambyses’ mental instability. One concerns 
Prexaspes who, when asked by the king whether the Persians found fault with 
him in any way, replied that, while admirable in other respects they did feel 
that he drank too much. Cambyses’ reaction was to shoot Prexaspes’ son 
through the heart, thus proving that alcohol had in no way diminished his 
markmanship (34.1-3; 35). When Croesus upbraided Cambyses for his actions 
Cambyses was furious, and taunted Croesus with having given bad advice to 
Cyrus”. Croesus escaped his wrath by running from the room, but the king 
ordered him killed. Later he repented and wished Croesus were still alive. 
Foreseeing this change of mind the servants had not killed Croesus, and so the 
Lydian was restored to favor, but Cambyses put the servants to death for 
disobedience (36.6). On another occasion we are told that, for no reason at all, 
Cambyses did away with 12 Persians of the highest rank, burying them alive, 
head downward (33.5). 

Herodotus says that Cambyses remained in Memphis and continued his 
mad behavior: opening graves and examining bodies; going into the temple of 
Hephaestus and laughing boisterously at the statues of the god; also forcing his 
way into another temple where only priests were allowed, jeering at the statues 
and burning many of them. “It is perfectly clear to me,” says Herodotus (38), 
“that Cambyses was very mad, otherwise he would never have tried to ridicule 
sacred things and traditions.” What interests us here is not Herodotus’ 
platitude about mores” but his continued insistence that Cambyses was mad. 

After a long digression Herodotus returns to the main narrative in Chapter 
61. We learn that while the king delayed in Egypt a revolt had occurred at 
home. The leaders were two Magian brothers, one of whom was left as steward 
of the imperial household when the Persian army departed for Egypt. The 
revolt was made possible because Smerdis was still thought to be alive. 
Accordingly the steward Patizeithes installed his brother Smerdis (who closely 
resembled the Persian Smerdis) on the throne of Persia, and sent out 
messengers urging everyone to obey Smerdis the son of Cyrus instead of 
Cambyses. When one of these messengers arrived in Ecbatana in Syria he 
found Cambyses, who had just reached that place on his way home from 


because H. shows familiarity with the language of the latter, and perhaps the Sacred Disease may 
have been an early work of the author of Airs Waters Places. Cf. H. 1, 105 with c.22 that work. 
38 There is a certain bite in this remark and in others — that help make H.’s portrait of 
Cambyses unforgettable. The Persian king is never ordinary. 
9 What H. says here is regarded as typical of mid fifth century interest in exotic customs and 


their contrast with Greek ways. See W. K. Guthrie. The Sophists, Cambridge Univ. Press 1971, 16; 
also 132. 
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Egypt. The herald publicly proclaimed his master’s message, and Cambyses 
thought he was telling the truth about Smerdis. But Prexaspes assured him that 
unless the dead can rise again Smerdis was not alive. By questioning the 
messenger further they learned that he himself had not seen Smerdis the son of 
Cyrus from the time when Cambyses set out for Egypt, and that it was the 
Magus, Cambyses’ steward who had given him his instructions, saying they 
came from Cyrus’ son Smerdis. This convinced Cambyses of Prexaspes’ 
veracity, so he asked Prexaspes what Persian could have assumed the role of 
Smerdis. Prexaspes said it must have been the Magus Patizeithes, the steward, 
and his brother Smerdis. When he heard this Cambyses finally understood the 
meaning of his dream — that the Smerdis he thought he saw sitting on the 
throne was not his brother but Smerdis the Magus, who looked like him. 
Realizing he had killed his brother needlessly he was overcome with remorse. 
Reacting (as he always did) violently, he sprang on his horse intending to set 
out at once against the usurper, but his sword came loose so that he wounded 
himself severely in the thigh, that is in the very place he had wounded Apis. 
When Cambyses learned that the locality where he found himself was called 
Ecbatana he remembered that the oracle at Buto had prophesied he would die 
in Ecbatana. Naturally he had assumed this would be the one in Media‘. Here 
we see Cambyses fall victim to the same kind of deception that had provoked 
him to murder his brother. In the dream it was a different Smerdis who 
threatened him, while in the oracle he was misled by a different Ecbatana. 
At this point Cambyses comes to his senses. Herodotus tells us that the 
change took place as the result of shock, first because of the news about the 
Magi and second because of his wound. He recognizes that he is fated to die*’. 
Cambyses now does everything he can to correct matters in the short time 
left to him. Some twenty days later he sends for the leading Persians and makes 
a frank disclosure. He describes his dream about Smerdis, his sending 
Prexaspes to kill him and the sense of security it gave him when this threat had 
been removed. But now he knows that he acted wickedly in killing his brother, 


* Buto, according to H., was the seat of the oracle of Leto, the most revered oracle in Egypt (2, 
83). He tells us it was consulted by earlier pharaohs, viz.: Pheros (2,111), Mycerinus (133) and 
Psammetichus (152), For examples of oracles in Egyptian texts see Pritchard, Anc. Near East. 
Texts, 449 — where an oracle is given to a pharaoh in a dream. 

‘| There is a juxtaposition here of the rational and the supernatural. H. does not take sides. 
Cambyses may be regarded as a man who became ill from natural causes. Surely the gruelling 
Ethiopian expedition could (in H.’s eyes) have pushed him over the edge, particularly as a man 
who had always been subject to fits of temper, even as a boy (3, 2.3). As to what actually happened 
we do have the Behistun inscription (I 11). But the language is not conclusive (see Legrand, Hérod. 
IT, p. 22 n.4). We cannot of course accept Darius’ version as impartial, but resemblances between 
it and H. betray the historian’s source of information. Ctesias has a different version. Cambyses 
was whittling with his knife to while away the time and killed himself accidentally (Pers. 12). 
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the one man who would have been best qualified to take vengeance on the 
Magi. He adjures the Persians, especially the Achaemenians who were present, 
not to let the empire fall back into the control of the Medes*. If they restore 
Persian supremacy they will have his blessing, if they fail to do so, may every 
Persian meet a fate like his own (65)! 
The closing chapter on Cambyses reads as follows (66): 
“When they saw their king weeping, they rent their garments and 
groaned aloud. After these events, as the bone rotted away and his thigh 
putrefied, Cambyses the son of Cyrus died, having reigned for seven 
years and five months all told, and leaving no children at all, male or 
female. Now the Persians who were present did not by any means 
believe that the Magi controlled the government, for they thought 
Cambyses had said what he did about Smerdis’ death fraudulently to stir 
up all of Persia against him. As for them they believed that Smerdis the 
son of Cyrus was now the extablished ruler, while Prexaspes vigorously 
denied that he had killed Smerdis because it was not safe, now that 
Cambyses was dead, to admit he had killed Cyrus’ son with his own 
hands.” ® 
But the irony of the whole situation is that just as soon as Cambyses 
recovers his sanity and tells the truth the Persians all assume he is lying. 
Another point worth noting is that Cambyses shows no compunction for the 
slaying of Apis. Why not? Because that act of sacrilege in Egypt belongs to a 
different level in the narrative of Herodotus. It springs from the ‘sacred 
disease’. He is therefore not to blame, nor does he feel remorse. Even then 
Herodotus cannot resist including the detail that, like Apis, he died from a 
wound in the thigh. And this weakens his otherwise rational interpretation. 


CONCLUSION 


Herodotus drew on a variety of sources when he wrote the history of 
Cambyses, yet he does much more than select and transcribe the accounts of 
others. His Cambyses is distinct from that of his sources, and on occasion he 
probably changes the evidence around to fit his interpretation, something that 
Thucydides would not have done; but while the Athenian historian was 


42 We are reminded here of Astyages, who excoriates Harpagus for betraying his own people — 
the Medes - to the Persians (1, 129). Legrand is not convincing when he suggests that the revolt of 
the Magi was religious rather than national (Hérod. III, p. 85 n.1), because he has no firm 
evidence, except for the part played by Persis in the movement. But this merely indicates how 
thoroughly they were deceived. 

*3 Cf. 1, 109, where Harpagus fears he will be held in obloquy for having killed Cyrus later, 
when Astyages is not there to protect him, and when he had left no male heir. He refers to 
Astyages as mad (Aotudyng 008’ ci nagapeovijae: te xai pavéetar xGxLov Ñ viv paívetat xTA). 
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breaking new ground in his scrupulous use of sources, he underestimated the 
intelligence of his readers. Having arrived at his own conclusions by a critical 
examination of the evidence he does not share the materials he rejects with the 
reader. Herodotus was less critical, though no less shrewd, and he could not 
bear to omit anything which he felt might appeal to his readers. The result is 
that everyone, whatever his intellectual level, found something to attract him. 
This style of writing agrees very well with the accepted view that Herodotus 
was a professional lecturer who worked up many ‘logoi’ to appeal to his 
audience, But while he began as a lecturer, Herodotus ended up as a 
historian, and his portrait of Cambyses is a good example of the transition. 
We learn something by the way he altered his sources. For example, the 
Behistun inscription says that Cambyses had his brother killed before the 
Egyptian expedition (I 10), and that makes good sense. It would have been 
dangerous to leave his brother behind, if he had reason to distrust him. But the 
inscription also says that the deed was kept secret. Herodotus, with his interest 
centered on the character of Cambyses, finds it possible to have Smerdis 
accompany him to Egypt in order to show the effects on Cambyses of 
jealousy, when Cambyses handles the Ethiopian bow. Accordingly Smerdis is 
sent home, then murdered later on after Cambyses has been warned about 
Smerdis in a dream. The official account of Darius allows this loophole because 
people in general knew nothing about the murder. That Herodotus was 
familiar with Darius’ account should not be questioned. Copies of it, in 
different languages, no doubt were circulated, since the inscription itself could 
not have been read from the road below, and Darius was far too practical a 
man to state his case for Ahuramazda alone. Herodotus is true to the spirit of 
the Behistun inscription, but adapts it to his own purposes. He could not have 
suspected, as modern scholars have, that the two Smerdises were invented by 
Darius — he was forced to accept that version as substantially correct®. 
Cambyses’ history also illustrates Herodotus’ interest in medicine, espe- 
cially in mental disorders. His language here is similar to what he uses in 
describing the Spartan Cleomenes, who was overcome by mental illness (uavin 
vovoos), having been ‘somewhat mad’ (dxopagydtegos) before (6, 75). But 
they present distinct types of mental illness: Cambyses was brought to his 


“ See Jacoby, “Herodot.” R.-E. Supp. 2, (§ 19). 

45 See Olmstead, Hist. Pers., 108f. He says that not only H. but also Ctesias and other Greek 
writers were familiar with Darius’ autobiography. 

4 See Ibid. 92 (where he identifies Bardiya with Cambyses’ brother); followed by H. S. 
Nyberg (Historia Mundi, ed. by Fritz Valjavec, vol. 3, Bern 1954, 75). The latter says Darius 
needed to invent a false Bardiya to justify his interference after the death of Cambyses. But such an 
interpretation is bold to the point of recklessness. To formulate a historical conclusion on the basis 
that what we read in the inscription proves just the opposite of what it says is going too far. It 
amounts to expanding on what Ctesias said about Cambyses’ mother — and Lehmann-Haupt has 
already given a better explanation requiring less assumptions (see n. 20 above). 
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senses by the physical shock of his wound, while Cleomenes became worse 
and worse under adversity and mutilated himself with a knife when he was 
hopelessly insane. 

There remains the expedition against the ‘Long-lived Ethiopians’, which 
serves two purposes: 1) it offers a setting for an account of an idealized people 
at the edge of the world, and 2) it prepares the way for Cambyses’ breakdown. 
And quite incidentally we learn that Cambyses was no insensitive tyrant. His 
concern over his troops, when he found them resorting to cannibalism brings 
him to his senses, momentarily. This Persian king is no stereotype. However, 
Herodotus sacrifices to this fictitious narrative the account of a real campaign 
into Nubia which was reasonably successful. The projected attack on Carthage 
may come from something Herodotus heard in the Greek West, where 
Carthage was always a matter of concern. But had Cambyses seriously planned 
to attack Carthage he would doubtless have started out by land from Cyrene, 
as Ophellas did at a later time (Diod. Sic. 20, 40—42). 

With all his faults as a historian Herodotus’ portrait of Cambyses is three 
dimensional, that of Ctesias is not. If this is the result of exposure to Athenian 
tragedies, then we should be grateful that Herodotus visited Athens when he 


did. 
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